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Polish Change and Exchange 


JANE ADDAMS 


October the date the social 
upheaval Poland, already im- 
printed Polish history. What hap- 
pened then the Polish People’s Re- 
public has not generally been labeled 
“revolution”; sometimes has been 
al,” suggesting disturbance leading 
gradual modifications, rather than 
violent overthrow regime, would 


JANE ADDAMS directs the Polish Exchange 
Program for the Institute International 
Education. 
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seem the best word. The eco- 
nomic, social and political modifica- 
tions that followed the Polish 
are still the early stages devel- 
opment, but the significant fact that 
since October there 
changes Poland—a Communist 
country and Russian satellite. One 
sign change the increased com- 
munication which Poland now enjoys 
with the rest the world the form 
cultural and academic exchanges. 
Soon after the upheaval, the Polish 
Exchange Program was set up, financed 
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the Ford Foundation and admin- 
istered the IIE. The first 
group approximately Polish pro- 
fessors, researchers and specialists nom- 
inated participate cultural ex- 
change between Poland and Western 
Europe and the were interviewed 
and selected the Foundation the 
early months 1957. The timing 
important, for indicates that the 
Program was the result vital changes 
which had taken place that country. 
February 1958, was one mis- 
sion three, representing the Ford 
Foundation and IIE, which flew 
Poland select additional scholars. 

The Polish Exchange Program re- 
flects number ways the new di- 
rections and modified thinking the 
Polish People’s Republic. 
group scholars selected visit 
the and engage lecture, re- 
largely representative the social sci- 
ences. The prospects for doubling the 
number participants the Program 
look hopeful result our recent 
mission Poland, and future 
groups the social scientists will com- 
plemented larger number schol- 
ars the humanities. Further, 
scholars have been selected visit Po- 
land serve consultants, visiting 
lecturers and researchers the same 
fields. 

the there are now over 
Polish economists, sociologists and psy- 
chologists who had opportunity 
expand their knowledge and contacts 
for almost twenty years. The Program 
has afforded journalists, art critics, 
philosophers and representatives in- 
dustry similar opportunity ex- 
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change views with their American 
counterparts. The receptiveness the 
academic and professional 
tutions well the Polish universi- 
ties and organizations the Polish Ex- 
change Program has been encourag- 
ing. Polish scholars, who are for the 
most part advanced their areas 
specialty, have gained enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance here, and there 
founded eagerness the part the 
Polish universities receive the Amer- 
ican grantees. The commendations 
the intellectual honesty and diligence 
the Poles themselves are enough 
convince the most skeptical that the 
lifting barriers restricting communi- 
cation raises not only the level cul- 
tural aspiration and achievement but 
also the spirits men. 

account the observations and 
ideas collected Poland during 
our two-week visit might serve high- 
light the recent changes that coun- 
try. Our contacts were essentially with 
educational administrators and uni- 
versity persons, the 
chitecture, journalism and industry. 
The changes observed must 
course viewed the light the 
conditions and climate that existed 
prior 1956. This was our first visit 
Poland, and could draw compari- 
sons only listening descriptions 
time when open criticism politi- 
cal social conditions was taboo, and 
the expression individual opin- 
art might have 
quences. 

The most significant changes that 
have come about Poland result 


the October upheaval appear 
the social and cultural areas. 
There now seems freedom 
express oneself verbally without fear 
secret police government party 
informers. October '56 the cap flew 
off the bottle and discussion and free 
exchange views now bubble the 
coffee houses, student centers and 
homes. spoke with professors who 
had long been denied the privilege 
teaching according their own con- 
victions and who were now reinstated 
their university posts. ex- 
changed views with students who, 
the period since the upheaval, had ex- 
perienced slow release political 
thought, and held conversations 
with others who had played along with 
the times, waiting silently for the day 
when they could afford honest 


and outspoken. Now most these peo- 
ple could speak openly what had 
been. Where the hesitation seemed 
arise any discussion was propos- 
ing future course events. The fu- 
ture, the Poles know, can fraught 
with changes that can lead them any 
direction, for depends largely 
decisions and events the rest the 
world. 

was obvious talking with the 
Polish intellectuals that they were 
thinking essentially terms the 
present, and were looking forward 
brighter future with guarded opti- 
mism. The sociologist, speaking 
public opinion survey designed 
determine the ideology the Polish 
university student today, contrasted 
with that previous years, could talk 
with excitement the fact that such 
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survey was being conducted all. 
But the question one could not help 
asking was, what will come the 
concluded from the survey, which 
presume will honest one, that 
Marxism the communist ideology 
faulty the face reality? Will 
closer supervision the curricula 
schools and universities result, and wiil 
Marxism, for example, become once 
more required course the secon- 
dary school? Or, will the survey 
published and subjected further 
open discussion and comment, with 
aim creating improved institutions 
and even freer climate for research 
and production? Will the scholars and 
researchers free recommend fur- 
ther changes education and ex- 
pose the needs the Polish com- 
munity? These were the questions that 
are being considered, but not answered 
yet. 

Changes the sort going Po- 
land must, their very nature, 
gradual, and not necessarily repre- 
sent basic changes the Polish way 
thinking. The changes are essentially 
the climate thought, which 
presently affording Poles the opportu- 
nity express themselves they have 
not been able for many years. 

The Polish universities are the 
heart the change. They have, since 
1956, grown autonomy and are 
the midst period gradual devel- 
opment that both exciting and en- 
couraging. New areas research and 
study have been opened. Sociology and 
psychology, which are dependent upon 
new thinking, comparative views, and 
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honest expression 
have recently been introduced into uni- 
versity curricula. The fields litera- 
ture, art and philosophy, which suf- 
fered from the restricted contact the 
Poles with the Western World, are 
undergoing gradual revision. Polish 
scholars these fields are surprisingly 
well informed when one considers their 
dearth resources and the difficulty 
they have had obtaining publica- 
tions and periodicals that would keep 
them touch with the current criti- 
cism and the creative writing West- 
ern Europe and the interest- 
ing that Krakow University planning 
re-establish English Department 
the fall 1958. The reception 
received the Polish universities 
spoke boldly any fact the eager- 
ness Polish scholars make for 
lost time, and, the interests 
intellectual renaissance, re-establish 
firsthand communications 
tures they believe are progressing and 
producing multitude fields. 

the present Polish Exchange Pro- 
gram are grantees who have been se- 
lected because the need the part 
the Polish universities develop 
and strengthen particular areas spe- 
cialty. For example, the Polish scholar 
the field law has become aware 
recently the social aspects law. 
New administrative codes are being 
discussed they relate 
that has proved itself dynamic and 
need revised legal principles. 
the scholar this field combines his 
knowledge law with study soci- 
ology, which more highly-devel- 
oped discipline the U.S. and one 
that will provide him with 


ground immeasurable value his 
future profession Poland. The archi- 
tect city planner, whose talents are 
essential reconstructing whole new 
cities out the debris left Warsaw, 
needs contact with his colleagues every- 
constructively and imaginatively. The 
Polish student linguistics the U.S. 
becoming acquainted with new 
methods teaching, the value learn- 
ing aids and equipment, and will 
return his university post stimu- 
late progress and development this 
field. International relations un- 
developed field Poland; interna- 
tional law the closest discipline 
that field which embodies knowledge 
more than constitutions and forms 
governments, and which develops 
understanding 
national organizations, geopolitics and 
the history nations. the Polish 
international law scholars will make 
substantial contributions return 
their university posts. 

Books, manuscripts and equipment 
fields such linguistics are sparse 
articles Poland. The last war, with 
its needless destruction, eliminated 
many the resources for cultural and 
Librarians 
are conscientiously cataloguing the 
materials that are left, but they need 
training library science and micro- 
films works which were once theirs 
and can now replaced only 
cost beyond their means. Krakow has 
probably retained more its wealth 
original manuscripts and reference 
material than the other universities, 
and here one finds, for example, 
small but select collection Benja- 
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tions. 

Running parallel the changes 
pointing toward the future strong 
current reverence for the past. 
curious but understandable paradox 
that the Poles, who express more than 
common eagerness catch with 
the current world ideas and develop- 
ments, retain intense urge rede- 
fine and rebuild their old traditions. 
The first section rebuilt the 
devastated city Warsaw was the Old 
Town which was reconstructed its 
original medieval style. with 
the rest the city, which might have 
been reconstructed twentieth cen- 
tury metropolis, but reappearing in- 
stead the eighteenth century city 
was before World War II. Much 
the way energy and expenditure 
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going into redecorating, rebuilding 
and replenishing museums, churches 
and libraries that once the 
best French and 
renaissance and baroque, incorporated 
Polish culture. 

assessment the modifications 
the political and cultural climate 
Poland and the eventual value 
the Polish Exchange Program cannot 
made this time. would seem, 
however, that the changes Poland 
and the exchange scholars the 
academic and cultural fields are closely 
allied and denote progress. not 
unrealistic hope that freedom ex- 
pression, particularly the form 
the written word and increased com- 
munication between Poland and the 
West, will improve with the coming 
years. 


Drawings Maryanne Vann 


Agricultural Training Center Spain 


Since July, 1956, the Institute International Education has been 
conducting experimental project the training agricultural 
extension agents and vocational agriculture teachers southern Spain. 
Under the project, which has been financed private grant, 
established agricultural training center and experiment station near 
Jerez Frontera, the road between Port Cadiz and Seville, 
where students from the recently-created Extension Service the Span- 
ish Ministry Agriculture, from private farms and other schools could 
complete their training extension agents learning additional ex- 
tension theory and, most important, getting actual field experience. 

Although Spain predominantly agricultural country, extension 
work new and was unfamiliar agriculture teachers and farmers 
alike. When the IIE project began, there were few technicians with 
practical experience working with the farmers. The Ministry Agri- 
culture provided the building, furniture, utilities and land for practice 
plots for the center, and Dr. Anacleto Apodaca, the Project 
Director, assisted Mr. Emile Tejada, worked closely with the men 
charge organizing the Extension Service national scale. 

Through the project, almost 150 teachers and technicians have been 
trained and extension agencies have been opened. The agents, 
turn, are helping the farmers form cooperatives purchase tractors and 
construct canning plants, olive oil mills and wine factories and are 
introducing new types seeds and demonstrating techniques fer- 
tilization, pruning, spraying, irrigation and reforestation. 

The pilot project Jerez now completed and will terminate the 
end June when its work will incorporated into that the central 
Experiment Station run the Ministry Agriculture near Madrid. 
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Most the men trained the center were graduates special school for agricultural experts; 
the rest were veterinarians, young men with other types agricultural training and teachers with 


farm experience. Jerez, they became expert the uses farm machinery, like the wheat binder 
they are examining with Dr. Apodaca (in hat) above and the cultivator which they are learning 
repair, below. 
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Andalusia land vineyards and wheatfields, and Jerez sherry wine the principal 
product the region around the center. produce special sweetness, the bunches 
grapes are placed mats and exposed the sun for several days. 


The agents, here examining wheat crop, hope introduce new methods farming 
which will increase production and improve the standard living. 
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Although the soil southern Spain good, production cannot increased until traditional 
methods farming, such threshing wheat riding over slatted sled, are modernized. 


family itinerant rope makers grandfather, his son and grandsons travels from village 
village the Jerez region after the threshing time, making rope from twine 
that bound the bundles wheat. 
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Among the new methods intro- 


ning surplus crops which formerly often 
went waste. Here woman farm 
adjoining the Center cuts and dries sur- 


part their training Jerez, the agents learned repair and maintain the motorcycles 
which will carry them the surrounding farms when they are established 
extension offices throughout the country. 
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Jerez-trained agent begins his work. 
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Reporter India 


HAL BRUNO 


American reporter working 
Indian newspaper office must exercise 
considerable self-restraint avoid be- 
coming journalistic “bull the china 
suspicion and 
speed qualities considered virtues 
editor Chicago—are not, found, 
quite important New Delhi, Bom- 
bay and Madras. 

project Fulbright Scholar 
was conduct study the news- 
gathering problems and working con- 
ditions the Indian press. did this 
traveling around the country and 
actually going work dozen Eng- 
lish-language dailies attempt 
subject myself the problems facing 
Indian newspapermen. 

After thorough briefing the 
Educational Foundation India, 
learned substitute tact for Yankee 
brashness; and the cause Indo-Amer- 
ican friendship owes great debt the 
good humor and hospitality the 
Indian newspapermen with whom 
worked. 


HAL BRUNO, reporter The Chicago 
American, studied Fulbright grantee 
India last year. 
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Thanks the friendship Indian 
journalists and their editors, was able 
accompany reporters all types 
assignments. Together, covered 
courts, police, parliament, politics, 
floods, explosions, international affairs 
and interviews with foreign and do- 
mestic VIP’s. some papers, was 
given the opportunity edit copy 
while working with the sub-editors 
copy readers are called India. 

was not interested academic 
theories, journalistic philosophy 
editorial policies, but the problems 
facing Indian reporter when goes 
out cover story. working news- 
paperman, looked the Indian press 
with critical eye, and offer com- 
ments spirit sincere affection 
for India and good friends the 
Indian newspaperman, they pre- 
fer called, “journalists.” 

most cases, found that India’s 
working journalists agreed with 
critical observations. fact, many 
comments reflect their opinions and 
the frustration they feel press sys- 
tem that supposed serve young 
democracy, but still bound tradi- 
tions that date back the days 
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British colonial rule and the struggle 
for independence. 

newspapermen, spoke com- 
mon language and immediately agreed 
that journalists both India and 
America were over-worked and under- 
paid. learned about India from 
newspaper friends, who never tired 
answering questions. 

soon realized that order un- 
derstand the Indian press, must first 
begin understand India nation, 
and the character, hopes and ambitions 
the Indian people. tried see In- 
dia through the eyes Indian 
newspaper reporter. 

learned many things, but there 
much about India that will never un- 
derstand. wasn’t until 
edged this basic fact that was able 
begin learning. first, was blow 
that few things modern India could 
given neat labels clearly identi- 
fied. ancient and complex society 
changing rapid pace; and confu- 
sion and contradictions accompany the 
social and economic progress. 

often wondered the Indian news- 
papermen themselves 
stand what happening their coun- 
change, for many them appeared 
out touch with the masses the 
Indian people. 

Unlike American reporter, the 
Indian journalist not too concerned 
with the so-called the 
who does not make news India. 
Indian newspaper more interested 
big names and big events interna- 
tional importance than the day-to- 
day life the city and its people. 


For example, was observing copy 
desk operations large daily paper 
New Delhi when received press 
service story that 200 people had 
drowned boat accident South 
India. the invitation Indian 
colleagues, rolled sleeves and 
prepared help them 
front page. 

expected that someone would place 
long distance phone call the city 
nearest the disaster order get more 
details and human interest for “side- 
bar” story. looked for space that 
could saved for eye-witness ac- 
count and casualty list. 

But the eye-witness story never came 
and was the only one who missed it. 
The victims remained nameless and 
there were long distance phone 
Our makeup underwent little 
change the boat accident got 
skimpy eight inches page one the 
next edition. 

Top story that day was routine 
speech well-known cabinet minis- 
ter, who repeated the same cliches 
been using for five years about the 
dispute. Nevertheless, 
rated two long stories and 
umn picture the front page. 

usual, Indian colleagues were 
amused when conducted our regu- 
lar post-mortem nearby coffee 
house. They asked how would have 
handled the boat story The Chicago 
American. There were smiles disbe- 
lief told how the entire staff might 
have been mobilized cover the trag- 
edy, even though 
dreds miles away. 

Once again, they patiently explained 
that the cabinet minister’s views 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister India, with members the Indian press the annual 
meeting the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 


Kashmir were “more significant” than 
boat disaster that kills 200 village 
people, and greater interest their 
readers. 

This incident was typical many 
experienced and illustrates some 
the major differences the basic ap- 
proach news the Indian and 
American press systems. 

point-by-point comparison the two 
systems, for every newspaper must fit 
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the needs the society serves. The 
operations Indian newspaper 
would have different from any- 
thing had ever known, since basic 
training had been police reporter 
for the Chicago City News Bureau. 
was shock, however, for move 
into the quiet atmosphere Indian 
newspaper office after the hectic pace 
paper that publishes seven editions 
day against fierce competition. 
Nevertheless, could not dismiss the 


belief that the tragedy 200 people 
killed boat disaster BIG story 
New Delhi Chicago. 

Paradoxically, the accident might 
have received bigger play had oc- 
curred another country 
classified foreign news. Indian edi- 
tors often made the proud claim that 
foreign news covered better their 
papers than the American press. 
true that Indian papers greater 
percentage space devoted inter- 
national affairs. 

But Bombay editor also admitted 
that easier fill his paper with for- 
eign wire copy than worry about his 
reporters finding good local stories. 
result, Indian readers know more 
about going Washington 
London than their own cities and 
towns. India rightfully proud her 
free elections, but how intelligently can 
the people vote when the press fails 
inform reflect public opinion 
important local and national issues? 

The Indian public official much 
less sensitive the force public opin- 
ion than his American counterpart. 
was sobering accompany Indian re- 
porters they made the rounds 
their beats. Usually they dealt with 
“press officers” 
agents) and rarely got story direct 
from high official. Most government 
news was handed out official press 
releases and there was little direct con- 
tact with important news sources. 
theory they were available for ques- 
tioning, but actual practice, they 
were see, except election 
time. 

press conferences, there was little 


newspapermen. The reporters adopted 
surprisingly humble attitude toward 
one controversial public figure and 
his press conference only fed him rou- 
tine questions bring out the govern- 
ment position. Worse yet, the newsmen 
took the chin when they got in- 
sulting evasive answers. 

Part this attitude can attribu- 
ted intense feelings nationalism 
and patriotism the part In- 
dian colleagues. The Indian press was 
created weapon the fight for 
independence, mouthpiece for the 
government. Most 
journalists took part the freedom 
struggle and still feel that unpa- 
triotic ask questions write stories 
that might embarrass the new govern- 
ment which they are proud. 
result, the press still waging battle 
that was won ten years ago; Indian 
newspapers have yet become instru- 
ments for informing reflecting 
public opinion and have yet assume 
the role social conscience watch 
dog. 

Though the 
guarantees freedom the press, saw 
only few half-hearted attempts ag- 
gressive reporting, crusading journal- 
ism fighting for the right cover 
the news. 

The Indian reporters’ reluctance 
embarrass their government extended 
holding ultra-polite interviews with 
foreign particularly those from 
behind the Iron Curtain, who are not 
accustomed rough treatment 
free press. However, the case vis- 
iting Americans, holds were barred. 
Indian reporter explained: 

enjoy interviewing Americans be- 
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cause they are easy see and can ask 
any question without fear insulting 

His comment was tribute the 
Information Service, which made 
our accessible, and the Ameri- 
can press, which had whipped them 
into shape back home. usually was 
proud the manner which Ameri- 
can officials conducted themselves 
press conferences India. They were 
ready handle the hottest questions 
with good humor and minimum 
amount diplomatic hedging, and 
they seldom took refuge off-the-rec- 
ord statements. 

This one the reasons why sel- 
dom encountered any bitter anti-Amer- 
icanism among the Indian newspaper- 
men. They might disagree with United 
States policy, but their editorial criti- 
cism usually was fair and honest ex- 
pression opinion. the few in- 
stances where editorial comment took 
vicious twist, was able trace 
back bad journalism misquoting 
and failure check facts rather than 
any communist-inspired hatred. Indian 
journalists group despise commu- 
nism, and the managing editor one 
large paper frankly admitted that his 
editorial writers criticized the United 
States because were convenient 
target. pointed out that was much 
easier and safer write editorials 
foreign affairs than local issues. 

Unfortunately, small, irre- 
sponsible segment the Indian press 
the extreme left right that 
making attempt aggressive cov- 
erage local and national news. The 
majority Indian papers take seri- 
ous and responsible approach their 
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profession. But they plod along dull- 
ness, while editors live ivory towers 
and reporters dig for news with spoons 
instead shovels. 

The pace still set conservative 
English-language dailies, which have 
the largest circulation and the most ad- 
creases, does the influence and 
growth the native language papers, 
particularly those published Hindi, 
the official national language. This 
the field for future expansion the 
Indian press and most the English 
papers now publish separate editions 
Hindi and dozens regional lan- 
guages. 

Vernacular papers probably come 
closest the American concept 
printing news about the people who 
read paper. Even the English-lan- 
guage dailies have begun emphasize 
human interest features and better lo- 
cal news coverage. It’s step the 
right direction, from the standpoint 
sound business well good journal- 
ism. 

Greater readership appeal essen- 
tial the Indian press take ad- 
vantage the opportunity for expan- 
sion that presented with the spread 
literacy and economic development 
the country. Circulation and adver- 
tising revenues are increasing, and 
these are the best solutions serious 
mechanical and financial problems that 
handicap Indian newspapers. Today, 
218 daily papers have total circula- 
tion only 2,470,000. The combined 
circulation 2,403 daily, weekly and 
monthly publications 
These figures are incredibly low 
nation 380,000,000 people. But only 
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per cent the population can read 
and write, and most India’s people 
are poverty-stricken villagers. 

The picture changing. Increased 
literacy and better way life are cre- 
ating new readers, producing bigger 
circulations and attracting more adver- 
tising. The working journalist get- 
ting improved tools: bigger presses, 
more telephones and faster communi- 
cations. also needs better working 
conditions: shorter hours, more pay, 
the chance for promotion and higher 
professional standards. 

The nineteenth century industrial 
revolution America gave birth 
our modern popular press. The twen- 
tieth century economic and social up- 
heaval India has created the need 
for independent and energetic press 
system serve the world’s largest 
democracy. Whether will come into 
being depends upon the leaders the 
Indian press, who must discard tradi- 
tions and methods that have outlived 
their usefulness. The Indian press must 
pick the spirit the new India and 
begin use the freedom guaranteed 


the Indian constitution freedom 
the press helped win. 

Indian democracy the hope Asia 
and the free world, and the best an- 
swer the spread communism from 
Red China. aggressive and inquir- 
ing press system that reflects and in- 
forms public opinion important 
weapon for the preservation democ- 
racy. 

was good sign the day serious 
Indian newspaper carried three-para- 
graph story the front page, telling 
how two Muslim wedding parties 
met railroad station. The brides, 
who were veiled, got shuffled the 
confusion and went home with the 
wrong grooms. The correspondent re- 
ported that the ladies eventually were 
restored their proper husbands, “but 
not without some 

The story seems trivial, but just 
important for people know about 
mixed-up weddings boat accidents, 
the Kashmir dispute and international 
crises. All are part life and have 
their proper place the press 
free country. 
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How Long Foreign Students Study 
the United States? 


BARBARA WALTON and SYLVIA LEAVY 


the Length Stay, Visas 
and Type Financial Support For- 
eign Students the United States 

question frequently debated 
sponsors foreign students the 
optimum length time foreign stu- 
dents should spend studying the 
United States. Some sponsors feel that 
students should stay longer than 
three years. Countries with immediate 
needs for their trained personnel tend 
feel that their students are remain- 
ing longer than necessary desir- 
able. The Korean Government, for 
example, recently ordered some 630 
Korean students home because felt 
the students were staying longer than 
they should. Some people assume that 
student who spends more than two 


BARBARA WALTON Assistant Secretary 
the Committee Educational Interchange 
Policy and SYLVIA LEAVY the Com- 
mittee’s staff. CEIP was established the 
Institute International Education 1954 
the recommendation independent com- 
mittee which studied the role and functions 
the Institute. The purposes CEIP are 
identify problems the field educational 
interchange, clarify the values and objec- 
tives educational interchange and report 
interesting programs and developments 
the field. 
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three years the U.S. will probably 
remain permanently. Until now, how- 
ever, study has been made the 
length time most foreign students 
actually spend the United States. 
study was undertaken the 
the Committee Educational In- 
terchange Policy part the back- 
ground material for publication, The 
Foreign Student, Exchangee Immi- 
grant?* 

The purpose the study described 
was determine how long foreign 
students here 1956-57 had been 
the United States, what kinds visas 
they held and what type financial 
support they received. Type visa and 
financial support were assumed have 
some bearing how long student 
would remain. the 
data country was not attempted 
this particular study, although nation- 
ality recorded, because basic data 
length study country are already 
obtainable from published sources. 

order analyze the factors which 


*This publication will discuss the proportion 
exchange students who take permanent 
residence the United States, and present 
point view the subject. will avail- 
able from the fall 1958. 
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determine how much 
students spend the U.S., returns 
from the Institute International 
1956-57 census foreign 
students Open Doors 1957, were used. 
sample 5,000 cards, stratified 
states, was selected random from 
card file 40,666 source cards repre- 
senting the total foreign student popu- 
lation the U.S. during that year. The 
source cards were used because they 
alone contained information visas 
and permitted correlation year 
beginning study with type financial 
support and type visa. The findings 
reported here are based this sample. 
YEAR BEGINNING STUDY 

Open Doors 1957 revealed that ap- 
proximately the foreign stu- 
dents who were the U.S. during 1956- 
were their first year study, 
their second year and 30% 
their third later year. (The begin- 
ning year study was unknown for 
The sample permitted more 
detailed analysis those their third 
later years study. showed that 
were their third year, 
their fourth year, their fifth 
vear, etc. (Table 


TABLE 
FOREIGN STUDENTS THE 1956-1957 
YEAR BEGINNING STUDY 


Year 

Beginning Study Percent 
40.9 
7.2 


nh 
n 


also revealed that the students 
the U.S. during 1956-57 had been study- 
ing here for average 2.2 years. 

VISAS 

The two types visas most fre- 
quently held foreign students are 
the student (F) visa and the exchange 
visitor (EX) visa. few foreign stu- 
dents also hold diplomatic visas, im- 
migration visas and several other types 
visas. student visa issued stu- 
dents enrolled educational in- 
stitution approved the U.S. Attorney 
General. exchange visitor visa 
issued students and visitors admitted 
under U.S. Government-approved 
exchange visitor program. Public Law 
555 passed Congress 1956 pro- 
vides that exchange visitors must re- 
turn “cooperating country” 
(usually meaning home country) for 
least two years before they are eli- 
gible apply for immigration visa 
the U.S. 

The sample showed that the number 
1956-57 foreign students holding 
exchange visitor visas was small 
compared with the number holding 
student visas (64%). The number 
holding other types visas was under 
10%. (Table 


TABLE 
VISAS HELD FOREIGN STUDENTS 1956-57 


Type Percent 
Exchange Visitor (EX)....... 14.8 
Diplomatic 
...... 11.9 


The vast majority students, there- 
fore, were not subject the provisions 
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TABLE 


FOREIGN STUDENTS THE U.S. 1950-57 


DISTRIBUTION VISAS WITHIN YEAR BEGINNING STUDY 


Year Begin- Exchange Immi- Diplo- 
ning Study Visitor Student gration matic Other Unknown 

1956-57 19.7% 61.5% 1.4% 2.6% 6.3% 8.5% 

1955 13.6 73.6 1.4 1.7 5.2 4.5 

1954 12.6 75.1 1.4 1.4 4.6 

1953 9.7 78.9 1.4 1.7 3.9 4.4 

1952 6.4 77.9 1.9 1.0 6.9 5.9 

1951 8.3 70.8 2.8 5.6 5.6 6.9 

1950 1.6 86.9 1.6 6.6 3.3 

1949 earlier 7.4 68.5 5.6 5.6 9.2 3.7 

Unknown 10.8 26.8 1.5 2.0 2.4 56.5 

TABLE 
DISTRIBUTION VISAS YEAR BEGINNING STUDY 
1956-57 1954 1953 1952 Unknown 

Exchange Visitor 54.4% 18.9% 10.8% 4.7% 
Student 39.1 23.4 14.8 8.9 1.6 1.6 1.1 
Immigrant 37.8 18.9 12.2 6.8 5.4 2.7 1.3 4.1 10.8 
Diplomatic 50.5 16.8 8.4 5.6 3.7 2.8 10.3 
Other 48.7 20.0 10.9 5.3 5.3 1.5 
Unknown 29.1 7.7 $.2 2.7 2.0 51.9 


Public Law 555 requiring them 
return home for two years. 


RELATION VISAS YEAR 
BEGINNING STUDY 
Relating the type visa held 
foreign students their year begin- 
ning study (Table ga) showed steady 
decline the number holding ex- 
change visitor visas the length 
stay increased, with the exception 
1951 when this decline was briefly re- 
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versed. the other hand, the number 
holding student visas 
creased with the length stay, again 
with the exception 1951. When the 
picture was reversed (Table gb) de- 
termine how many those holding 
exchange visitor visas had been study- 
ing longer than three years, only 
exchange visitors were found 
their fourth later year. This 
compared with those holding 
student visas. 


TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION VISAS WITHIN SELF-SUPPORTING AND SUBSIDIZED GROUPS 


Exchange 


Visitor Student 
27.9 58.8 
9.3 33.3 


Immi- Diplo- 
gration matic 
1.9% 1.7% 6.3% 4.0% 
1.0 2.4 5.2 
1.2 2.7 4.2 49.3 


TABLE 


TYPE FINANCIAL SUPPORT WITHIN YEAR BEGINNING STUDY 


Year Begin- 


ning Study Self-Supporting Subsidized Unknown 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


can computed from figures pub- 
lished Open Doors 1957 that the 
foreign students whose source 
support was reported, approximate- 
45% were self-supporting (supported 
savings, earnings allowance 
from home) and 40% fully partially 
subsidized fellowship grant. 
Using additional information supplied 
the sample, the type financial 
support was correlated with the type 
visa held. Not unexpectedly, was 
found that subsidized students (28%) 
were more likely hold exchange visi- 
tor visas than were self-supporting stu- 
dents (6%). (Table The fact that 
even one twenty self-supporting stu- 
dents held exchange visitor visa 


interest, however, because means 
that some students who come here 
their own expense are affected the 
two year home rule. 

hypothesis that students 
who had been the U.S. for more 
than three years would 
self-supporting was tested 
ing type financial support year 
beginning study. (Table 5a) 
The correlation showed much less dif- 
ference between self-supporting and 
subsidized students with respect 
length stay than had been expected. 
While the proportion who were self- 
supporting increased the length 
Stay increased, never went above 
and generally remained under 55%. 
substantial proportion (30% 45% 
the beginning students for each year 
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TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION SELF-SUPPORTING AND SUBSIDIZED FOREIGN STUDENTS 


YEAR BEGINNING STUDY 


1954 
Self-Supporting 
(44.9% sample) 42.8% 14.9% 
Subsidized 
(38.7% sample) 46.8 22.5 13.4 
Unknown 


(16.4% sample) 21.7 7.7 


were subsidized. Furthermore, after 
stay six years, the proportion hold- 
ing grants fellowships began in- 
crease again. (Only very small pro- 
portion the exchange population, 
course, remains more than five years.) 

Reversing the chart show the per- 
dized students year beginning 
study, taken from the total number 
self-supporting and subsidized stu- 
dents, (Table 5b) confirmed the gen- 
eral similarity the two groups. 
Slightly more subsidized students 
(46.8%) than self-supporting students 
(42.8%) were their first year 
study. subsequent years, however, 
these two groups students were dis- 
tributed almost the 
tions, and the distribution both 
types was similar that the ex- 
change population whole. (Table 
The average length time self- 
supporting students had been studying 
the United States (2.3 years) did 
not differ greatly from the average 
length time subsidized students had 
been studying (2.1 years) 
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1949 
1953 1952 1950 earlier Unknown 
2.1% 1.5% 1.1% 1.0% 
4.3 1.2 1.2 1.6 


possible explanation for the simi- 
larity the length study the 
for subsidized and self-supporting stu- 
dents that many students switched 
from one category the Not 
only did subsidized students prolong 
their studies when they found means 
supporting students also extended 
their studies when they secured fel- 
lowship grant. this case, little 
change would occur the overall 
figures. 

VALIDATION 

check the validity the 
sample, certain 
were compared with known percent- 
ages which was possible compute 
from data published Open Doors 
The factors compared were date 
beginning study and type finan- 
cial support, which are partially tabu- 
lated Open Doors, and country 
origin, which fully tabulated there. 
The sample was found differ from 
the known percentages not more 
than with respect all three fac- 
tors. 


The Institute Home 


blue and white flag emblazoned 
with open book and sailing ship 
flies above the entrance gray lime- 
stone six-story house East 67th 
Street, the corner Fifth Avenue. 
Through the doors the house, which 
was formerly one the largest private 
homes New York City, pass students, 
scholars and distinguished leaders from 
eighty countries the world. the 
reception desk the marble-floored 
lobby gather Austrians lederhosen, 
Indian women saris and Egyptians 
tarbooshes. This the home the 
Institute International Education. 

The site and house are landmarks 
New social history. The avail- 
able records indicate that 1878 the 
land which the present building 
stands was sold Jacob and Libby 
Vanderpoel for $115,000 Elizabeth 
Fogg, who, several years later, built 
three-story house the property. 
1892 the land and the house were sold 
banker Jacob Schiff for $341,000, 
and later that year Mr. Schiff sold the 
land and house for $365,000 George 
Gould, son Jay Gould, the rail- 
road magnate. George Gould deeded 
the land and building his wife, Edith 
Kingdon Gould, 1894, “in consider- 
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These wrought iron grills, originally used 
front doors, now stand inside the main en- 


trance. 
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The main entrance the house, flanked seven-foot bronze torchéres Italian renaissance 
style, leads the lobby and, the background, the library, which now the Duggan Room. 


ation love and affection and one 
dollar lawful money the United 
States.” The Goulds tore down the 
original house and built fifty-room 
town house which said have cost 
$1,250,000, 

The architect the house was 
Horace Trumbauer, whose major work 
represented seventeen gothic style 
buildings Duke University. also 
designed the Widener Memorial Li- 


brary Harvard and the Free Library 
Philadelphia. Trumbauer was also 
the architect other Fifth Avenue 
mansions, including the homes Mrs. 
James Duke and Mr. Clews, 
and several large houses Phila- 
delphia’s Main Line and Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gould and their seven 
children lived their new house for 
fifteen years. George Gould died 
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1923, and the following year the prop- 
erty was bought Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, who presented his mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Alice Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
gift. Alice Vanderbilt died 1934 
and willed the property her daugh- 
ter, Countess Gladys Szechenyi, wife 
the former Hungarian Minister the 
United States. 

For almost fifty years the house was 
the scene many great balls and other 
social affairs. The Countess 
children and grandchildren used 
residence when they were New 
York City. When IIE first inspected the 
house, several titled Europeans were 
lodged temporarily, and two 
three charitable organizations had 
work rooms there. 

1951, purchased the building 
from the Countess, and its 200 staff 
members, tons files and well-worn 
furniture moved in. 

The house was formally dedicated 
IIE headquarters May 12, 1952. Oc- 
cupancy marked the culmination 
years effort move from inadequate 
office space West 45th Street 
location more suitable the activities 
and purposes the Institute. The 
cramped offices, scattered through sev- 
eral floors commercial building 
the hurly-burly atmosphere mid- 
town Manhattan, were each year be- 
coming more crowded and more costly. 
With the purchase the house for 
$400,000, the Institute not only effected 
saving $50,000 year rentals 
(the annual rent 45th Street was 
nearly $90,000), but could welcome 
and serve its guests dignified and 
gracious atmosphere. 

Although was necessary utilize 
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much space possible for its ex- 
panding staff, sought effect the 
transformation while still retaining the 
charm and character the house. Par- 
titions were erected convert ball- 
rooms and bedrooms into offices. The 
large library the first floor, however, 
was left its original form. This room, 
running the width the house and 
overlooking Fifth Avenue and Central 
Park, used for conferences, Board 
and staff meetings and receptions. Now 
called the Duggan Room, was named 
honor the late Stephen and Lau- 
rence Duggan. Stephen Duggan, with 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Elihu 
Root, founded the Institute 1919 
and was its first president. His son, 
Laurence Duggan, was the second 
president IIE. 

The family the late Dr. Duggan 
made possible for the Institute 
retain some the room’s original fur- 
nishings. Like most the house, the 
room French design, reflecting the 
dignity and grace the Louis XIV 
and Régence periods. The chandeliers 
are Baccarat crystal and the carved 
oak paneling rich with gold leaf 
designs. 

The original dining room, the 
first floor across the lobby from the 
Duggan Room, now used the In- 
formation and Counseling Division. 
Visitors who wish consult university 
catalogs and other publications are as- 
sisted the counseling staff twelve. 

Over thirty staff members work 
the rooms which were previously the 
kitchen, laundry and of- 
fice. The long all-tile kitchen used 
mailroom and storage space for 
office supplies and current ITE publi- 


t 


The spiral staircase with bronze decorated banister, apparently designed 
after one the Petit Trianon Versailles. 


a 


From the original dining room, through the main lobby, where the 
reception desk now stands, the Duggan Room. 


cations. Old files and out-of-date pub- 
lications are kept the sub-basement 
and the old vaulted room which was 
once wine cellar now utilized for 
storage. The green velvet-lined drawers 
and recesses which the family silver 
was kept now contain ledgers, journals 
and accounting records. 

The second floor was originally 
ballrocm, with music room one 
end. large columns head the wind- 
ing marble staircase which leads from 
the lobby this floor. Today, the ceil- 
ings with painted scenes, crystal chan- 
deliers, ornamental plaster cornices 
and walls with gold leaf ornamenta- 
tion decorate the offices thirty staff 
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members working Inter-American 
exchanges, summer 
grams, stipend schedules and services 
students. 

The master bedrooms the third 
floor have been converted into execu- 
tive offices. The office the president, 
originally sitting room Adam style, 
has ceiling decorated with circular 
paintings, and walls inset with Wedg- 
myth Achilles. The two seventeenth 
century Flemish tapestries the office, 
like those the grand staircase well 
and elsewhere the building, were 
gifts trustees and friends the In- 
stitute. 
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room the first floor, now the office the Information and 


inin 


The 


Thirty-five members the Asia- 
Africa Department, the Personnel De- 
partment and the directors two other 
departments work the former guest 
rooms the fourth floor. One the 
most elaborate these, the Gold 
Room, decorated the style Ma- 
rie Antoinette’s boudoir the Cha- 
teau Fontainebleau. The fifth floor, 
which formerly accommodated 
housekeeping staff, has been entirely 
reconstructed and its many small rooms 
and long hallways 
converted into offices for the Fulbright 
and European Department staff. Even 
the sunroom the roof the house 
has been put good use the Insti- 
tute’s central stenographic and typing 
service. 

Many other former town houses 
Fifth Avenue and the neighboring side 
streets have been purchased non- 
profit organizations and foreign gov- 
ernments. Among IIE’s neighbors are 
the Council Foreign Relations, In- 
dia House, Pakistan House, China In- 
stitute, the Italian Consulate and the 
French Consulate and Cultural Serv- 
ices. 

its years occupancy the house 
67th Street, the Institute has under- 
gone gradual transformation. has 
sense unity and cohesiveness, 
feeling renewed dedication its 
purposes, which have come with own- 
ing and working its own home. Ken- 
neth Holland said 1951, “We think 
the Institute’s new home will make 
possible establish working inter- 
national education center here New 
York.” venture hope that 
are the way. 
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The main entrance, with the original 


grill doors. 


THE REFERENCE SHELF 


AFRICA AND ASIA 


cles reference works higher ed- 
ucation abroad. 


GENERAL 

The Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook, mentioned the October 
issue, contains excellent data educa- 
tional institutions South Africa, 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan. also 
contains information the University 
Hong Kong; the University Ma- 
laya; the Royal University Malta; 
University College, Ghana; University 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria; Makerere 
College (the University College 
East Africa), Kampala, Uganda; the 
University College Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland; the College Agriculture, 
Mauritius; and the University Khar- 
toum, the Sudan. 

The Yearbook published annually 
the Association Universities 
the British Commonwealth, London. 


AFRICA 

Short History Education Bri- 
tish West Africa, Hilliard, Nel- 
son and Sons Ltd., Edinburgh, 1957. 

History Education British 
West Africa, Colin Wise, Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., London, 
1956. 

Register Current Research the 
Humanities South Africa, National 
Council for Social Research South 
Africa, Pretoria, published annually. 

African Education, Study Edu- 
cational Policy and Practice British 
Tropical Africa, University Press, Ox- 
ford, 1953. 

Education the United Kingdom 
Information 
Services, New York, 1954. 

Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education Overseas 1946-54, Her Maj- 
Stationery Office, London, 1955, 
the Secretary State for the Colonies 
versities. 
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Forecasts the Fulbright Program 
British Africa, Pifer, United 
States Educational Commission the 
United Kingdom, London, 1954. 


Education and Social Growth, 
Lewis, Nelson and Sons, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, 1957, discusses the inter-rela- 
tion education and social change 
Ghana. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Education Arab Countries and 
the Near East, Matthews and 
Akrawi, American Council Educa- 
tion, Washington, C., 1949, con- 
tains data education the Arab 
countries. 


Organisation l’enseignement dans 
les pays arabes, Direction Docu- 
mentation, Paris, 1955, contains 
short historical survey the develop- 
ment education the Arab world 
and provides brief outline educa- 
tion Egypt, the Sudan, Libya, Leba- 
non, Syria, Jordan, Iraq and the Arab 
Peninsula (including Saudi Arabia, 
Aden, Yemen and Kuwait) 


Education Turkey, Abul 
Sassani, Education, Washing- 
ton, C., 1953, covers the whole edu- 
cational system with the particular aim 
assisting American educators the 
evaluation credentials from 
ish students. 

Education Turkey, Turkey To- 
day No. Turkish Information Office, 
New York, 1957. 

Education Iraq, Embassy Iraq, 
Washington, C., 1957, contains in- 


formation all phases education 
that country. 
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INDIA 


Directory Institutions for Higher 
Education, Ministry Education, 
Government India, New Delhi, 
1956, contains classified list insti- 
tutions higher education India 
providing degree courses and includes 
information and duration 
courses, degrees awarded, fees and min- 
imum educational requirements for 
admission. 

University Education India, Min- 
istry Information and Broadcasting, 
Government India, New Delhi, 
1956, briefly describes the develop- 
ment education India and the de- 
velopment Indian universities. 

Handbook for Overseas Students, Gov- 
ernment India, New Delhi, 1953, 
has been prepared primarily for for- 
eign students provide them with in- 
formation university conditions 
India. 


Handbook the In- 
ter-University Board, Madras, 
Education New India, published 


George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1956. 


Mukerji, Acharya Book Depot, Baro- 
da, 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan 1955-56, Inter-University 
Board Pakistan, Lahore, 1956, con- 
tains data the six universities the 
country, the courses they offer, the di- 
plomas they award and their teaching 
staff. 


Education Pakistan, Abul 
Sassani, Education, 1954, 
covers the whole educational system 
with the particular aim assisting 
American educators the evaluation 
credits from Pakistani students. 


FAR EAST 


Education Viet Nam, La- 
vergne and Abul Sassani, Office 
Education, Washington, C., 1954, 
contains information based largely 
materials dated prior the 
1954 military agreement. Supplement, 
Higher Education, 1957, has been is- 
sued bring the information 
date and expand upon the data pro- 
vided. 


Sassani, Office Education, Washing- 
ton, C., 1956, explains the educa- 
tional system all levels. 


Education Japan: Graphic Pres- 
entation, Ministry Education, To- 
kyo Kyoiku Kenkyusho, Tokyo, 1957. 
Issued annually, this booklet provides 
illustrated analysis the present 
school system Japan. 


The Literature Japanese Educa- 
tion, 1045-54, Walter Crosby Eells, 
Shoe String Press, Hamden, Connecti- 
cut, 


UNESCO Education Abstracts Vol. 
No. Paris, 1956, contains selected 
bibliography literature Japanese 
education. 


Survey Japanese Education, 
Ministry Education, Tokyo, 1957. 


ADDENDA 
The following list additional 
reference works higher education 
countries which were discussed 
previous issues. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Catalogus 
rum Studiis Superioribus, Paul- 
Dezza, Catholicarum Universi- 
tatum Foederationis, Rome, 1957, 
listing Catholic educational institu- 
tions all over the world. 


CANADA 

Guide the Academic Placement 
Canadian Students United States 
Educational Institutions, prepared 
Herman Spindt, University Cali- 
fornia, for the Council Evaluation 
Foreign Student Credentials, 1957, 
intended help admissions officers 
this country the placement 
Canadian students. 

Patterns Schooling Canada, 
Dominion Bureau Statistics, Ot- 
tawa, 1957, contains general descrip- 
tion the educational system Can- 
ada. 


FINLAND 

Finland and its Students, National 
Union Students, Helsinki, 1957, 
contains general information inter- 
est students wishing study and 
travel Finland and briefly outlines 
the educational system the country. 


GERMANY 

Die den Wissenschaft- 
lichen Hochschulen der Bundesre- 
publik und Westberlin, edition, 
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Verlag Otto Co., 
1957- systematic survey the num- 
ber university chairs German uni- 


versities and the professors holding 
them the institutions higher 
learning West Germany and West 
Berlin based figures the winter 
semester 

Deutscher 
beitskreis der Direktoren Deutschen 
Ingenieurschulen, Bibliograph- 
isches Institut AG, Mannheim, 
contains detailed descriptions 
schools, their admission and examina- 


non-university 


tion requirements, branches 
ization and teaching personnel. 
identifies leading industrial concerns 
such Borsig, Junkers and Krupp and 
has chapters such topics 
try and the Young Engineer” and “En- 
gineering Training the Essential 
Basis for Economic Progress.” 
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Germany Revisited: Education 
the Federal Republic, Alina Lin- 
degren, Office Education, Washing- 
ton, C., 1957. Up-to-date and con- 
cise information all levels edu- 
West 
data research and international or- 


ganizations. 


ITALY 

Annuario della Pubblica Istruzione, 
Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, Libre- 
ria dello Stato, Vols., Rome, 1957, 
contains complete listing the stafl 
all types schools all levels, in- 
cuding art academies, conservatories 
and special schools. 

“Guida Annuario della Scuola 
della Cultura, Centro Didattico Nazio- 
nale Florence, Capriotti Editore, 
Florence-Rome, 1957, has information 
libraries and 


museums, 


other cultural institutions. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Pros- 
pects, Walter Laves and 
Charles Thomson. University 
Indiana Press, Bloomington, 1957. 469 
pages. q 7-50. 

* * 

Walter Laves, Chairman the De- 
partment Government Indiana 
University, teacher international re- 
lations, former consultant the 
Bureau the Budget, served four 
years Deputy Director-General 
UNESCO and his return the 
was Chairman the National 
Commission for UNESCO. Charles 
‘Thomson, former chief cultural re- 
lations the State Department, served 
for four years Executive Secretary 
the National Commission for 
UNESCO, and for four more years was 
resident representative the State De- 
partment UNESCO House. 

There could not two better 
equipped Americans “to explain for 
the general reader what UNESCO has 
done and why, and, the extent that 
judgment may possible, how useful 
UNESCO has been.” They have pro- 
duced the best book yet written about 
program: balanced pre- 
sentation with restrained but firm 
judgments its strengths and weak- 
nesses. 


“why” UNESCO has done what has 
done, the authors sketch, the first 
sixty pages, “UNESCO’s Origins, its 
Character, and the Evolution its 
They traverse succinctly the 
diverse needs that UNESCO was sup- 
posed meet the eyes the diverse 
groups that promoted and present 
the issues which were critical deter- 
mining character. Was 
devoted with single-minded pur- 
pose “peace and security,” was 
further this goal indirectly pro- 
moting “the common welfare man- 
kind” and the “advancement knowl- 
mental, speaking peo- 

The authors trace phases the evo- 
lution the program, from the effort 
the first Director-General, (now Sir) 
Julian Huxley, state philosophy 
“world scientific (which 
later recognized was not possible) 
the pluralism inevitable member- 
ship grew from twenty-eight states 
eighty. the end ten years, 
the intellectual elite Western Eu- 
rope, like the International Institute 
Intellectual Cooperation under the 
League Nations, but agency with 
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majority members who want aid 
improving their educational systems 
and scientific resources. (But three 
members pay more than half the dues.) 

about two hundred pages the au- 
thors describe Work”. 
Given the diversity ac- 
tivities, this recital can has 
been, previous attempts dreary 
catalogue. The authors have given 
special focus the account 
Work: How Has Been 
Used Member which em- 
phasizes again and again one their 
main theses, that UNESCO can accom- 
plish little iself and that the Mem- 
ber States must make pilot 
projects, its clearing house, its expert 
committees and consultants the stimu- 
lants their own activities. 

the last eighty-five pages that 
the authors bring their special back- 
ground bear most effectively. “Who 
Makes they ask. 
This reviewer 1951 described Pro- 
gram-Making UNESCO, 1946-1951, 
“study the processes interna- 
tional Laves and 
Thomson portray the changes the 
subsequent five years the constitu- 
tional responsibilities the several or- 
gans UNESCO; but they come 
the same conclusions about the proc- 
esses: “the important problems facing 
the organization are define the role 
the Executive Board and improve 
the General Conference orderly 
and efficient instrument for expressing 
the will Member States.” 

The UNESCO Constitution provid- 
novel form link national ad- 
ministrations, the “national commis- 
There were seventy-two such 
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commissions 1956 which the ma- 
jority “exist largely paper.” The 
authors identify three major types, the 
“democratic,” the “bureaucratic” and 
the “aristocratic.” They also explain 
why the National Commission 
has lost its original optimism and en- 
thusiasm and state that time for 
reappraisal its role. 

Indeed, they stress the need 
reappraise part that UNESCO 
should play United States foreign 
And here the heart the 
question “prospects.” 
The authors quote the perspicacious 
statement Beeby, former Assis- 
tant Director-General UNESCO for 
education and leading delegate New 
Zealand almost every session the 
General Conference: 

“From now UNESCO will 
greater significance politicians 
well scholars. the past there has 
been unreality about some its 
UNESCO can lightly 
cause deals only with ideas. Just be- 
cause deals with ideas and because 
now has members holding conflict- 
ing ideas over which nations are will- 
ing war, UNESCO can the 
most useful could the most 
dangerous all the Specialized Agen- 
cies. can never again 
—Charles Ascher, Brooklyn College. 


Training Specialists International 
Relations, Dale Fuller. American 
Council Education, Washington, 
C., 1957. 136 pages. $3.00. 

* * * * 


International relations field 
graduate study fairly recent new- 


comer the university scene. does 
not yet have the academic “respecta- 
accorded more established 
fields such history, economics, law 
and political science, from which much 
its content drawn. Indeed, there 
are some who dispute that interna- 
tional relations deserves recognition 
independent academic discipline. 
Quincy Wright has called emerg- 
ing discipline manifesting little unity 
from the point view method, logic 
and convenience but much from that 
necessity and history.” 

Whether not has been acccorded 
full status scholars and university 
administrators, graduate study in- 
ternational relations 
large numbers students this coun- 
try since World War II, and variety 
university programs have been de- 
veloped handle the education 
these students. Training Specialists 
International Relations may call- 
“progress report” the state 
graduate training international re- 
lations, describing what now pro- 
vides and indicating some ways 
which might adapted more closely 
the career objectives future spe- 
cialists this field. 

This book, the fourth the Car- 
negie Endowment series Studies 
Universities and World Affairs, was 
prepared Dale Fuller, Director 
the Social Science Foundation and 
Chairman the Department Inter- 
national Relations the University 
teachers and administrators evalu- 
ating present programs 
tional relations, and should re- 
quired reading for students who are 


40 


considering graduate work this 

Professor Fuller provides explan- 
ation what the field includes and the 
type training specialist interna- 
tional relations likely have. 
surveys the general content gradu- 
ate programs and gives more detailed 
descriptions specific programs se- 
lected institutions. The programs 
the field international relations at- 
tempt synthesize the methods and 
materials many disciplines they 
relate problems international af- 
fairs. specialist international 
relations somewhere between the 
who has broad liberal 
humanist education, and the “sub- 
ject-matter who expert 
limited field. The specialist inter- 
national relations trained draw 
upon range disciplines, pulling 
bits and pieces together get the 
whole picture particular interna- 
tional problem. 

How this training “specialist 
general relates the subse- 
quent careers international relations 
students also considered section 
which reports the views practicing 
experts international affairs and 
their employers. The views former 
students, many whom have gone 
into government service college 
teaching, seem indicate the need 
for greater emphasis such fields 
geography, economics and the 
ioral sciences they contribute 
understanding international rela- 
tions. They also suggest that the prepa- 
ration formal research papers and 
theses less relevant non-teaching 
jobs than experience 
short written and oral reports and par- 
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ticipating group discussions. 
views the employers are generally 
that graduate study less impor- 
tance than the individual’s personal- 
ity, his ability work with others and 
his ability write and speak well, at- 
tributes which, according the survey 
graduate programs presented the 
book, are evidently not now specifically 
cultivated considered the selec- 
tion and training graduate students 
international relations. 


apparent from this book that 
international relations field which 
still groping find its way. Changes 
are being made the organization 
graduate study this field, the con- 
tent courses, the methods in- 
struction and the selection stu- 
dents for the programs. The aim 
such changes provide graduate 
programs which will help produce 
specialists general field which this 
country must have and must use or- 
der fulfill its international responsi- 
bilities. Anne Thompson Feraru. 


The Experience American Scholars 
Countries the Near East and 
South Asia, Gordon Macgregor. 
report submitted the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Near East and South 
Asia the Committee Interna- 
tional Exchange Persons, Confer- 
ence Board Associated Research 
Councils, Washington, C., 1957. 
pages. charge. 


* * 
This report based interviews 
with the 155 Fulbright grantees 


who have gone Egypt, India and 
Iraq. discusses the problems se- 
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lection, planning and personal adjust- 
ment Americans who have had lec- 
ture research scholar awards under 
the Fulbright programs with these 
countries. The conclusions drawn 
Dr. Macgregor are documented rep- 
resentative case histories individuals 
rather than statistics. 


might expected, Dr. Macgregor 
found that age, maturity and teaching 
experience gained the respect Asian 
colleagues and students. These quali- 
ties, coupled with resourcefulness, im- 
agination and basic grasp the cul- 
ture the host country, were condu- 
cive rewarding experience for the 
grantee. Even more than these attri- 
butes, however, Dr. Macgregor stresses 
throughout the report the necessity 
sincere and warm interest the 
host country. success every 
states, “appears have 
been proportionate his ability 
establish rapport with his students and 
colleagues, largely making clear his 
friendly interest and developing 
understanding their country and 
their way life. ‘The basic qualities 
sympathy and empathy are demon- 
strated outgoing expression 
genuine concern for others and 
ability appreciate their points 
view and identify oneself with his 
associates. These qualities are even 
more essential than scholarship 
ability lecturing the success 
Fulbright scholar.” 


Particularly well suited the needs 
South Asia and the Near East are 
teachers from small liberal arts col- 
leges. ‘These teachers are accustomed 
teaching small groups and giving 


time the special problems each 
student. The teaching these coun- 
tries often requires attention detail 
and repetition, methods teaching 
not familiar someone accustomed 
teaching large graduate school. 
The interest the individual, which 
characteristic the teacher the 
small liberal arts college, attribute 
which facilitates his teaching these 
countries. 

Dr. Macgregor also suggests that con- 
sideration given the selection 
process teachers who will bring con- 
tinuity newly-established program. 
Too frequently grantee will begin 
program introduce new material 
which will dropped when the gran- 
tee goes home because there one 
carry the work has begun. 
the Conference Board made aware 
these programs, can select gran- 
tee who will further the work pre- 
vious teacher, rather than introduce 
equally worthy yet unrelated material. 
Programs should planned three 
five year basis establish the new 
material firmly the curriculum 
the foreign university college. 

interesting point brought out 
the report the vital role played 
the grantee’s wife. From interviews 
with American couples became clear 
that wife’s failure enter into the 
social life the community has had 
adverse effect the acceptance her 
husband others. The wife who 
opened her home for the use stu- 
dents library for afternoon teas 
did much foster contacts with the 
community large. Conversely, the 
wife who was not hospitable who 
secluded herself was detriment her 


husband. Even the children play 
important part the life the Amer- 
ican abroad. they adjust successfully, 
they often bring acquaintances and 
friendships the parents that they 
might not otherwise have had. The 
author not advocating that children 
grantees always taken abroad 
with their parents, however. Sometimes 
the change too great shock for the 
children and adjustment problems 
present difficulties both the chil- 
dren and their parents. 

The academic aspects the gran- 
tee’s experience were often not satis- 
factory themselves. This dissatisfac- 
tion was more frequent among lectur- 
ers than research scholars. many in- 
stances the lecturer found had 
conform educational objectives 
practices which were contrary his 
own standards. was frustrated 
lack sound administrative planning. 
Often found himself teaching sub- 
jects which were wholly outside his 
field interest and which, felt, af- 
forded him little benefit. Those 
who were teaching the material that 
they had come teach frequently had 
omit the major part because 
the university did not schedule enough 
hours for adequate presentation. 
The research scholar, the other 
hand, was not beset with these frustra- 
tions because the nature his work. 
was free administrative restric- 
tions and could study and learn ac- 
cording his own plans. 

The emphasis the Fulbright pro- 
gram has traditionally been scholar- 
ship and the individual scholar. 
Many the young lecturers, however, 
have been given the responsibilities 
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consultants, similar those sent under 
technical assistance programs. many 
cases the grantees lack sufficient ex- 
perience qualified for this type 
work. Dr. Macgregor therefore feels 
might prove judicious establish 
special category educational con- 
sultants sent underdeveloped 
countries. The chief objection this 
plan, admits, that might project 
the Fulbright program into the area 
technical assistance. If, however, the 
grantees refrain from assuming respon- 
sibility for directing controlling 


local education, they might “give tech- 
nical assistance without jeopardizing 
the character independence the 
Fulbright Program.” 

Dr. Macgregor’s findings are not 
only valuable but also highly readable. 
hoped that through reports such 
this may reevaluate and reorgan- 
ize our exchange programs offer 
young scholars revised plan for study 
and teaching which will bring 
mum benefits both them and the 
countries which they visit. Lucy 
Landers. 


AMERICAN GUIDES SAIL FOR BRUSSELS FAIR These young men and women are among 

the 170 guides who will staff the Pavilion the Brussels Fair. Selected and sponsored 

state governors and the office the Commissioner General for the Fair, they participated 
special shipboard orientation program arranged the Council Student Travel. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


AFS INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee will hold international sem- 
inar the Woodstock Country School, 
Woodstock, Vermont, from July 
August Theme the informal dis- 
cussions will “The Elements 
Peaceful Cooperation World 
Approximately 
cipants between the ages and 
will selected from among foreign 
students now the United States. Ten 
participants will brought from five 
Eastern European countries, and six 
places will reserved for American 
students graduate level above. 
Applicants should have good com- 
mand English and serious interest. 
Cost the seminar $130. Scholar- 
ships are available, but participants 
must pay their own travel expenses. 
For further information and applica- 
tion forms, write the International 
Student Program, American Friends 
Committee, South Street, 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 


ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 

Economics Institute for for- 
eign graduate students will held 
the University Wisconsin from July 
September under the auspices 
the Inter-University Committee the 
American Economics Association. 
Made possible grant from the Ford 
Foundation, the program adminis- 


tered the Institute International 
Education, and will offered each 
summer for the next three years. The 
Institute will give basic training 
economic analysis and introduction 
economy and culture. qual- 
ify, foreign student must newly 
arrived this country, here long- 
than one semester. must en- 
rolled the graduate department 
economics agricultural economics 
college university for 1958-59 
and have good knowledge English. 
colleges and universities, well 
government and international agen- 
cies are invited recommend candi- 
dates. For information and application 
forms, write Orientation Division, 
Institute International Education, 
East 67th Street, New York 21, New 
York. Applications close May 1958. 


PROGRAMS ASIA FOR NON-SPECIALISTS 


Summer programs Asia, designed 
introduce the non-specialist the 
major Asian civilizations, will held 
for in-service teachers and other com- 
munity leaders number colleges 
and universities this year. Through as- 
sistance from the Asia Foundation, 
Japan Society and Asia Society, some 
scholarship awards for in-service teach- 
ers are available. Further information 
these programs may obtained 
from Ward Morehouse, Educational 
Director, the Asia Society, Inc., East 
Street, New York New York. 
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Miss Hubbard with Dr. Reifferscheidt (left) and President Kenneth Holland. 


RUTH HUBBARD HONORED 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
GERMANY 

March 28, the Knight’s Cross 
the German Order Merit was pre- 
sented Ruth Hubbard recogni- 
tion her twenty-five years’ work 
IIE’s exchange program with Ger- 
many. The presentation was made 
ceremony IIE headquarters Dr. 
Adolph Reifferscheidt, the Consul 
General, behalf President Theo- 
dor Heuss the Federal Republic 
Germany. 

The citation, read Dr. Reiffer- 
scheidt, said, part: “Within the tra- 
ditional framework international 
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student exchange, Miss Hubbard, 
through her untiring energy and de- 
votion, has achieved great deal more 
than can described outlining 
aims and merits student exchange 
general. particularly fitting that 
recognition what she has 
done and still doing comes now from 
Government, that is, the same 
time, from the people Germany. 
“During the twenties and early thir- 
ties, when the international exchange 
students was already flourishing 
Miss Hubbard, staff member the 
Institute International Education, 
was charge German-American 
student exchange After the Second 


World War Miss Hubbard was 
again the scene, arranging visits 
the United States for thousands stu- 
dents, among them great number 
Germans. The positive effect her 
work German visitors must have 
been particularly evident then; after 
the long years seclusion and mental 
tyranny, our young students flew into 
the wide world like birds escaping 

Miss Hubbard joined the Institute 
staff 1927, when the Institute’s Ger- 
man-American exchange program was 
its third year, and from that time 
until 1939 she! administered the pro- 
gram. 1930, she made the first 
several visits Germany the inter- 
ests exchange. Her visit Germany 
1935 was made the invitation 
the Deutscher Akademischer Austau- 
schdienst. 

After the war, head the Insti- 
tute’s Western 
Miss Hubbard handled student ex- 
changes with ten countries. 1948, 
she again visited Germany, this time 
three-month assignment with the 
Military Government visiting 
expert student exchange. Later that 
year, exchanges with Germany were 
revived and reached peak 1950-51, 
when Miss Hubbard’s Division placed 
and supervised 494 German students 
American colleges and universities. 

Through her present work head 
the Institute’s Alumni Relations 
Division, Miss Hubbard has continued 
maintain her friendships with many 
IIE’s German students, some 
whose sons and daughters are now ask- 
ing her advice about study this 
country. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS MEETS 


The first meeting the Institute 
International Education’s Advisory 
Committee College and University 
Presidents was held March 24. The 
Committee, consisting fifteen college 
presidents who will serve for one-year 
terms, was set last November ad- 
vise the Institute problems and 
policies educational exchange. Ques- 
tions discussed the meeting were: 
“What are the implications for col- 
leges and universities participation 
programs exchange with Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union?” “How 
can the Institute, cooperation with 
American colleges and universities, as- 
sist more effectively interpreting 
higher education overseas in- 
stitutes and organizations?” and “What 
additional assistance can IIE give 
colleges and universities developing 
their programs for foreign students 
and The Advisory Commit- 
tee plans meet twice year. 


GEORGE ENESCU MUSIC 
COMPETITION 


George Enescu 
Music Competition for violin and 
piano will take place Bucharest, Ru- 
mania, September 15. The compe- 
tition will judged internationally 
known personalities, including Yehudi 
Menuhin, and all young violinists and 
pianists, not over years age 
December 31, 1958, are eligible. pre- 
scribed registration form, together 
with short biographical data, copy 
birth certificate and three photographs 
for publicity purposes must reach the 
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Secretariat the George Enescu Inter- 
national Competition, 141 Calea Vic- 
toriei, Bucharest, Rumania, June 
1958. Registration forms and further 
information may obtained from 
losef Dolezal, First Secretary, Legation 
the Rumanian People’s Republic, 
Washington, 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 
STUDY TAIWAN 


The Ministry Education the 
Republic China offering For- 
eign Student Scholarships for study 
Taiwan. Applicants must graduates 
colleges countries friendly the 
Republic China. They must have 
reasonable command the Chinese 
language, genuine interest Chinese 
culture, and good scholastic record, 
character and personality. The scholar- 
ships will awarded for period 
longer than four years for under- 
graduates and longer than two years 
for graduates. Each will carry stipend 
NT$800.00 (approximately $24.00) 
month, and successful candidates will 
assigned the Ministry Educa- 
tion study National Chengchi 
University, National Taiwan Univer- 
sity Taiwan Provincial Normal Uni- 
versity. Applicants must submit the 
Chinese Ministry Education letter 
application, together with trans- 
cript academic record, two letters 
recommendation professors Chi- 
nese literature language, biograph- 
ical sketch, and two recent photographs 

3”). These should sent 
through the Chinese embassy, legation 
consulate stationed the appli- 
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cant’s country, through the appli- 
own embassy, legation con- 
sulate stationed China. Applications 
for 1958-59 close the end July. For 
further information, write Mr. Wen- 
Yen Tsao, Cultural Counselor, Chinese 
Embassy, Washington, 


OAS PLANS FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The Organization American 
States planning offer approxi- 
mately 170 fellowships specialists 
throughout the Western Hemisphere 
during 1958-59 for advanced study 
member countries. the future, 500 
awards will offered annually. Under 
new program, recommended the 
Inter-American Committee 
dential Representatives, grants will 
made for periods ranging from three 
months two years, and will cover 
travel, registration and tuition fees, 
study work materials and room and 
board. Awards will based the 
need for specialists member coun- 
tries well the merits the can- 
didates. The program, which still 
the planning stages, will begin July 
1958. For additional information, 
write Technical Secretary, OAS Fel- 
lowship Program, Pan American 


OPENINGS ABROAD 

Further information the follow- 
ing positions may obtained from 
The Secretary, Association Universi- 
ties the British Commonwealth, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. Eng- 
land. 

The University the Panjab, La- 
hore, West Pakistan, invites applica- 
tions for the position Principal 
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the University Law College. excep- 
tional person may paid Rs. 
and will appointed con- 
tract basis for five years without restric- 
tions age. Candidates 
should have high academic qualifica- 
tions, experience research and teach- 
ing law, and published research 
work their credit. They should 
good administrators. Six copies 
application form, obtainable from the 
University Office, must reach Bashir, 
Registrar, University the Panjab, 
Lahore, May 15, 1958. Applicants 
from foreign countries may apply 
plain paper, giving full particulars, sal- 
ary expected, and two references. 

The University Natal, Durban, in- 
vites applications from medical prac- 
titioners, registered registerable with 
the South African Medical and Dental 
Council, for the post Professor 
Anatomy the Faculty Medicine. 
temporary cost living allowance 
£234 year will paid married 
man. Duties begin January 1959, 
and applications close South Africa 
and London May 15, 1958. 

Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment Senior Research Fellow 
Physics the University New Eng- 
land, Australia. The Fellow will un- 
dertake program experimental 


theoretical research, preferably the 
field ionization and discharge phys- 
ics solid state physics. theoreti- 
cal physicist preferred, and appli- 
cants should give outline the 
work they wish undertake. Appoint- 
ment will initially for three years 
with possible extension for addi- 
tional two years. Salary, present un- 
der review, will approximately 
year. Applications close 
Australia and London May 26, 1958. 

The University Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, has position open for Senior 
Lecturer French. Applicants should 
hold honours degree with major 
French, should have taught uni- 
versity level and should speak French 
fluently. Salary £A1,850 
year. Applications close Australia 
and London May 1958. 

Canterbury Agricultural College 
the University New Zealand invites 
applications for appointment the 
position Professor Soil Science. 
Applicants should have high academic 
qualifications science and experi- 
ence teaching research. Salary: 
year, with allowance for travel, 
expenses and housing. Duties are 
assumed February 1959. Applica- 
tions close London and New Zea- 
land June 1958. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Pages 9-13 Anacleto Apodaca; Page Foto Henece, Madrid; Page 
Press Information Bureau, Government India; Pages 26-33 Suzanne Szasz; Page 


Bob Noble, New York Herald Tribune. 
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Institute International Education 


KENNETH HOLLAND 
DONALD SHANK 
ALBERT SIMS 
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BARTON 
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SOUTHWEST OFFICE 
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East 67th Street, New York 21, 
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President 
Executive Vice President 
Vice President for Operations 


Executive Assistant the President 


Director, Inter-American Department 
Director, Department for Asia-Africa 
Director, Department Exchange Relations 


Director, Department for Europe 


Director, Department Information 


Director, Department Development 


Director, Administrative Management 
Director Personnel 


Controller 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Director 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Ben Director 


Milam Bldg., Texas Ave. and Milam St., Houston Texas 
Director 


1530 Street, N.W., Washington 
James Director 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
MILBANK, Director 


ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 


cialists study train 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 
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